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LINGWoop 


Thus, I utter a prayer for your rank, which, though it has not yet reached 


the heavens, 
Will [nevertheless] be met with an answer: 


So long as unceasing incidents occur within this inn of sorrow, 


[And] the cycle of months and years turns by way of the travels of moon ~ 


and sun, 


[And] ever rising, the luminosity of your good fortune resides atop the 


zenith of nobility, 
May the sun, undiminished from declension, further increase! 


[May] divine Decree assist you at sunset and at sunrise!®° 
[May] divine Mandate favor you in the mornings and in the evenings!§+ 


In Arabic: bi-l-'ashiyi wa-L'ishràq. 
In Arabic: bi-L-ghuduwwiwa-l-asal. 


CHAPTER 9 


"Abd al-Rahman Jami and the Ottoman Linguistic 
Tradition 
Philosophy of Language and ‘Ilm al-Wad‘ 


Ertugrul Okten 


To the Western mind, schooled by modern linguistics and philosophy 
of language, the outlook exhibited in the ‘tim al-wad literature will per- 
haps appear strange or even bizarre. It is therefore crucially important, if 
we are to gain a genuine appreciation for what the ‘im al-wad‘ scholars 
were attempting to do, that we place their work in the context of a reli- 
gious and cultural tradition that had a large stake in the posited character 
of language and in the constancy of meaning.! 


Jàmi lived between 1414 and 1492 and was a prolific writer in Persian. He pro- 
duced many works in several fields: religious history, grammar, literature, doc- 
trinal texts on wahdat al-wujüd, philosophy, and even music. He continues to 
be revered as an artistically and intellectually towering figure. For some, he rep- 
resents the last of the seven classical Persian poets, and of them, the one who 
wrote the best Yüsuf u Zulaykha epic poem (mathnavi) ever. Those of a more 
intellectual bent recognize him as an expert in wahdat al-wujiid thought, who 
made Ibn al-‘Arabi a main intellectual and spiritual pillar in the Persophone 
world, He wrote one of the most incontrovertibly influential grammar books 
of Arabic, al-Fawá'id al-diy@iyya, the popularity of which matched that of 
Ibn Mu'ti's (d. 628/1231) al-Alfiyya and Ibn al-Hajib’s (d. 646/1249) al-Kafiya, 


Bernard George Weiss, “Tim al-wad': An Introductory Account of a Later Muslim Philological 
Science,” Arabica 34/3 (1987): 356. This article could never come into being without the expert 
guidance of Maşuk Yamaç in the intricacies of ‘im al-wad‘ I benefited greatly from Nadia Bou 
Ali's questions and comments. I also appreciate Maruf Toprales generosity in sharing his ex- 
pertise and manuscripts. Mehmetcan Akpinar's comments on the final were invaluable. lam 
indebted to all of them and the organizers of the Jami conference in 2012 in Paris, for giving 
me the opportunity to finish this article. 
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the two standard-setting grammar books that have been in use in the Islamic 
world for centuries? . 
Although studies on Jami have recently increased, developing a deeper un. 
derstanding of Jami’s multi-faceted philosophical thought remains a major 
problem. So fax, the existing scholarship has been mostly descriptive and thi 
One way to proceed is by examining Jami’s notion of language, specifically 
within the context of ‘im aLwad', one of the Arabic-Islamic grammatical sci- 
ences that discusses the relationship between meaning and language (what 
we might refer to as semantics). The aim of this exploratory article is to eluci- 
date the relationship between the philosophical components of Jami’s thought 
and this tradition of linguistics, suggesting that Jami’s engagement with the __ works separately, since Jami’s commentary follows al-Iji’s treatise very closely, 
philosophy of language had implications for his later intellectual develop- aswe might expect from a work produced in the sharp tradition. Next, I will dis- 
ment. I will limit the discussion to two works: Sharh al-Jàmi ‘ala al-Wad'iyja, _ cuss the controversy concerning Jàmi's authorship of the commentary, which 
a commentary on ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji’s (d. 755/1355) treatise on wad‘ attributed — will lead to an elaboration of Jamis place in the Ottoman linguistic tradition. 
to Jami, though not without controversy, and al-Fawa'id al-diy@iyya, his im- A discussion of his seminal grammar work al-Fawá'id al-diya'iyya will follow. 
mensely popular work on Arabic grammar. Assuming that Shark al-Jami ala I will show that the concept of wad‘ was a conceptual tool Jami employed in 
al-Wad‘yya belongs to him, these two works of Jami are those in which one that work. In order to assess the significance of these two works, I will also 
finds a significant level of thinking ("philosophy") about language.‘ I have not explore issues related to their perception and reproduction. 
been able to find any other works or passages of Jami through which one can 


ine his conception of language. While his Risala fi al-sarf is another trea- 
se about language, it appears to be written merely for grammar instruction.5 
By philosophy of language, I understand a conception of language that goes 
yond its immediate structure and rules, and attempts at either re-defining/ 
eating linguistic categories or relationships between its constituents: an 
tellectual activity that is not normally required for the ordinary usage of 
Janguage. 

1 will first provide a background for'ilm al-wad‘ Then I will introduce the 
problem al-Iji attempted to solve and discuss his treatise, followed by a sum- 
mary of Jami's commentary on the treatise. It is difficult to discuss these two 


The Background of ‘iim a-wad' 


According to the theory of wad', there are three indispensible components of 
language: vocables (vocal combinations, lafz, technically mawdi), meanings 
(mana, -technically mawdà* lahu-) and a decision maker or positer (wadi’). 
Meanings are ideas in the mind, humans produce vocables, and a decision- 
maker decides which vocables match with which particular meanings. Thus, 
language is nothing but a mental, fixed relationship between two sets of inde- 
pendent entities—vocables and meanings, or a/faz and ma'àni —constructed 
by human beings. 

The idea that the relationship between meaning and vocables was a matter 
9f convention came into being quite early among Muslim scholars, especially 


2 Ibn Mu's al-A/fiyya was the first one in the series of thousand-couplet long versified Arabic 
grammar works. a/-Káfiya is Ibn al-Hajib's mukhtasar (abridged version) on Arabic grammar 
(nakw). This was the last one among three foundational texts on Arabic grammar. The first 
of these was Sibawayhi's al-Kitab that examined morphology and syntax (sarf and nahw) 
with plenty of examples but unsystematically. It was Zamakhsharr's (d. 539/144) al-Mufassal 
that summarized and systematized the topics in al-Kitäb. In writing al-Kafiya ibn al- Hajib 
focused on the nafw related sections of al-Mufassal and gave a more concise treatment of 
those. Thus, al-Mufassal was the main source for al-K@fiya. He wrote another work based on 
al-Mufassal, al-Sháfiya, by examining morphology related sections of al-Mufassal. Nevzat H. 
Yanık, “Ibn Muti” Türkiye Diyanet Vakfi Islam Ansiklopedisi (Hereafter rpvza). Hulusi 
Kıhç, “el-Kafiye,” rpvra, See also Abdülbaki Turan, “Elfiyye,” rpvra. One cannot assess the 
influence of al-Fawá'id al-diyá'tyya without taking into consideration Timurid impact in 
the curriculum of Central Asia and the Ottoman world in the later centuries, a topic for 
further research. For an insightful, brief initiation confined to Central Asia see Robert D. 
McChesney, "Islamic Culture and the Chinggisid Restoration: Central Asia in the Sixteenth - 
and Seventeenth Centuries,” in The New Cambridge History of Islam, eds. David O. Morg 
and Anthony Reid (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 3:239-65, 246-47. 

3 Notwithstanding his fame, there has been a tendency to depict Jami as an unoriginal writ 
and poet. Understanding Jami as an intellectual might provide a different insight. 

4 Jami, Sharh alJami ‘ald al-Wad bya, Süleymaniye Library, M. Hilmi, F, Fehmi, 201, fols. 48a 
55b. An alternative title for the treatise is Sharh al-Wad tyya al-'adudiyya. 


Jami, Risala ft al-sarf, in Kulliyat-i Jami, Topkapı Palace Museum Library, Hazine 672, fols. 
374a-379b. $ 

The givenness or independent existence of ideas was accepted a priori. Also, wad‘ was in fact 
used not only for establishing a relationship between vocables and meanings, but it was used 
to define more complicated linguistic rules such as the relationship of parts of a sentence. 
One can plausibly say that everything pertaining to language could be a matter of wad'/ 
Positing. 
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in the Mu'tazili circles.” The earliest Muslim thinker who proffered the id 
that language had its origin in human convention was Abü Hashim al-Jubb 
(d. 321/933), a Mu'tazili.5 Among the early philosophers, al-Farabi (d. 339/95 
also used the term wad‘in explaining how rules of mutual understanding we 
made in society, which illustrates the mainstay of philosophers’ approach 
wad; i.e. explaining how individuals understood one another. Another grou 
the jurists, naturally had a different take: their main focus was to derive rules 
from texts. Thus, their interest was in explicating meaning so that legal conclu- 
sions could be made. In the approach of early grammarians, wad‘ was embed. 
ded in their exposition of their field even if the concept itself did not come 
under close scrutiny? It was al-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229), the renowned scholar of 
rhetoric (balagha) in the Mongol ruler Jaghatai’s retinue, who defined wad‘and 
used it as a term for the first time before it became an independent disciplineo 

However, it is al-Iji, the renowned theologian of the fourteenth cen; 
whose al-Mawagif is considered to be the pinnacle of systemized theological _ 
thought, who is credited with the creation of 'ilm alwad'as a distinct linguistic _ 
sub-field. His motivation seems to have been the re-interpretation and recon- - 
struction of the field of linguistics through ‘im al-wad‘" His thoughts on wad‘ 
are stated in a concise treatise entitled (al-Risala) al-Wad'iyya or sometimes 
al-Rísála al-'adudiyya.? 

Why does one observe this interest in tim al-wad? A straightforward an- 
swer is that as scholars examined language, it became necessary to examine 
its foundation.’ After all, the development of ‘iim al-wad' took place within 


7 Bernard Weiss, “Wad ‘al-Luga,’ Encyclopediaof ArabicLanguageandLinguistics.Brill Online, 
2015. Accessed o4 May 2018 «http://dx.doi.org/10.63/1570-6699 eall EALL SIM. o141». 

8 The term in use was tawdduS muwada‘a or istilah. Sophia Vasalou, ""Their Intention. 
Was Shown by Their Bodily Movements’: The Basran Mu'tazilites on the Institution of 
Language,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 47/2 (2009): 202. 

9 Ibrahim Ozdemir, İslam Düşüncesinde Dil ile Varlık: Vaz İlminin Temel Meseleleri (Istanbul: _ 

Iz Yaymolik, 2006), 138-57. 

A. Cüneyd Köksal, Fıkıh Usülünün Mahiyeti ve Gayesi (Istanbul: İSAM, 2008), 123. It is one 

of the important disciplines for supplying information for usil-i fiqh, for further relation- 

ship with figh see ibid., 123. ismail Durmuş, "Sekkaki Ebü Ya‘kab,” rpvza. For the tradition 
that descends down from al-Sakkali's Miftah al-‘uliim, to al-Taftazani and al-Jurjani see 

William Smyth, “Controversy in a Tradition of Commentary: The Academic Legacy of Al- 

Sakkaki's Miftah Al-Ulim, Journal of the American Oriental Society 12/4 (199: 

Tahsin Görgün, "Ici, Adudiiddin” rpvza. Görgün says that in this manner al-Iji was a 

dressing hitherto unsolved problems, and that he equated language with logic as the ba: 

of "ilm al-wad" 

‘Adud al-Din al- Iji, a/-'Adudiyya, Süleymaniye Library, Fatih, 4719, fol. 2a-b. 

Omer Türker, “Seyyid Serif Ciircani’nin Tevil Anlayışı: Yorumun Metafizik, Mantık 

Dilbilimsel Temelleri” (PhD diss., Marmara University, 2006), 139. 
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framework that rendered language as central. Language was the tool with 
ich to understand the divine text, and extracting meaning(s) was possible 
y through language. To do that, and therefore to be able to function in the 
highly ordered (and technical) world of legal theory, it was necessary to know 
t only the meaning of words, but also the “principle features of language.” 
historically contextualize this interest in wad‘, one can note that in the in- 
jellectual life of the Islamic world, al-Razi (d. 606/1210) constituted not only 
a dividing line, but also—especially in the muta'akhkhirün period (later 
nerations, post-al-Razi)—-a particular way of thinking departing from the 
mutaqaddimün period (earlier generations, pre-al-Razi). The basis of this new 
way of thinking was logic, linguistic sciences and a concern for sound method- 
ology (usil).5 At this point, it may not be too far-fetched to also mention the 
Jlkhanid impact on the scholarly world, which stimulated theology, philosophy 
d their basis, that is, rational thinking. Al-lji worked as a qadi in Sultaniyya 
during the reign of Oljeitu (r. 704/1304—716/1316) and was a protégé of Rashid 
al-Din Fad] Allah (d. 718/1318) and then his son Ghiyath al-Din.'6 Within this 
particular framework, the development of further inquiry into the founda- 
tions of language—one of the basic tools of the processes of understanding 
d meaning-creation—makes sense.!” 


Emergence of the Problem (the Novel Category of wad’) 


For a greater understanding of iim al-wad‘ one needs to look at a series of clas- 
fications (parts of wad’, or aqsam al-wad’). These classifications are in terms 
of the positor, vocables, signification, and meaning. The positor can posit a 
vocable to a meaning in common usage of the language (fughawi), as a disci- 
pline-specific term (istiláhi), in customary usage (urfi), or as a religious term 


Bernard Weiss, "Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought: A Study of "Wad' al-Lughah" and 
its Development" (PhD diss., Princeton University, 1966), 59. "[...] Both language and the 
divine nature are given the status of timeless realities, the knowledge of which is fun- 
damental to legal theory" Idem. On the other hand, it also seems feasible to think that 
after a certain point, study of language constituted an independent discourse. Those who 
studied language did not necessarily think about the sacred/religious connotations of it. 

Türker, “Seyyid Serif Ciircanfnin Tevi Anlayışı,” 6. 

Görgün, “Ici, Adudüddin" 

Apparently, the concept of wad‘ was somehow a well-recognized one in the learned cir- 
cles. A century prior to Jami, almost the same time al-Iji was writing, Mahmüd Shabistari 
(d. 740/1320), mentioned wad; dalalat, and lafz in his soon to be popular poem Gulshan-i 
raz, Sa'd al-Din Mahmuüd Shabistari, Gulshan-i Raz, ed. Edward H. Whinfield (London: 
Triibner & Co., 1880), 43 (pagination in Arabic numerals). 


; 
; 
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(shar')J5 In terms of vocables (lafz) there are two types: shakhst (specifi 
and naw‘ (generic). Shakhsi wad‘ occurs when the form of the lafz or “word 
has no functionality/use in referring to the meaning. That is, “tree” could a 
tually mean something other than that huge plant with a hard stem and Jo 
of branches. There is nothing inherent in the combination “t” “r? "e; “eto 


make that combination refer to its posited meaning. As another example, the 


same holds for the name ‘J,” *o “h,” “n” Naw? wad‘ is when the form of the 
vocable determines the meaning. For example, adding the suffix -er to a verh 
stem produces a new word with a new meaning, i.e. the doer of that action, In 
terms of signification/referring (dalalat), there are again two types: tahgigi, in 
which referring to the meaning does not require any interpretation, and ta’wili, 
in which getting at the meaning requires interpretation (using “bahr” (ocean) 
instead of "alim" to refer to a knowledgeable person, for instance). Finally, in 
terms of meaning there are two types: juz’, particular (for example, *John"), or 
Kulli, universal (for example, “man’). 

In terms of the discipline of semantics or wad‘ al-Iji became the dividing 
line between the mutaqaddimün and the muta'akhkhirün and the great contro- 
versy between them was centered on the positing of the shakhst (specific) vo- 
cables. Earlier (muta'akhKhirün) scholars claimed that when shakhsi (specific) 
vocables were involved there could be two types of wad‘:1) A vocable conceived 
as a conceptual representation of a general entity, posited on an unspecified 
thing in the outside world. This was technically called mawdi* ümm-—mawdi 
lahu ‘mm, and common nouns would come under this category. Thus, one can 
conceive an object with four tires and a gas engine and posit the vocable "car" 
to all cars in the world. 2) A vocable conceived as a representation of a specific 
entity (geographical locations, countries, and quite often specific people, etc.), 
posited on that specific entity in the outside world. This was technically called 
mawdi khàss—mawdü' lahu kháss, and proper nouns (as well as ‘alam al-jins) 
came under this category. Thus, “John” would refer to a specific person and not 
toa class of people whose names are John. 

AJ-Ijī raised an objection to this two-fold categorization. He claimed that 
there were certain types of shakhsi vocables that could not be grouped under 
any of the two categories. These problematic groups of vocables comprised 
pronouns and particles, that is, personal pronouns (damir), and, huwa, etc., 
demonstrative pronouns (ism al-ishara), hadha, tilka, etc., relative pronouns 
(ism al-mawsiil), alladhi, allati, etc., and particles (harf), fi, min, etc. 


18  Thisisin fact the same as istiláhr usage, but is mentioned separately because of the excep- 
tionally-high status of the Sharia. 
19 Weiss, “Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought,” 95-96. 
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To clarify, let us take the third person singular pronoun "he" (huwa) as an 
ample. According to the earlier linguists, the definition (or meaning) of "he" 
was a singular, male entity mentioned in a speech situation but not present in 
t: Thus, the definition applied to all males in the world who were not present 
a speech situation.?? As such, according to the earlier linguists, "he" was a 
eneral entity (vocable), or it defined a class of individuals, and therefore had 
be subsumed under the first category mentioned above, that is, a (general) 
ocable representing a general entity in mind being posited on an unspecified 
ing in the outside world (mawdii‘ amm-——mawdü' lahu 'àmm). 
The problem was obvious, and both the mutagqaddimün and al-Iji noticed 
: “he,” in practice, was never posited on an unspecified entity in the outside 
- world, but always referred to a specific entity/person. "He" referring to John 
was always a particular person. Earlier linguists proposed that although ex- 
pressions such as “he” were established for general ideas, it was imperative that 
inactual speech situations they be used for particulars.”! After all, by using "he" 
r a particular person, the earlier linguists were using the concept outside of 
its primary meaning, that is, a male person who is mentioned in a speech situ- 
ation but is not present in it. A concept used outside of its primary meaning in 
this manner would be a metaphor, a legitimate linguistic device. 

AL-Iji objected to this solution by saying that the definition of metaphor re- 
quired the existence of a real situation in the world in which the metaphor 
existed/was used in its primary meaning. For example, in order to be able to 
use ‘lion” as a metaphor for a brave person, a real lion had to exist in the world. 
Applied to our discussion, there should be at least one usage of “he” in which 
people using “he” really meant “a male person who is being mentioned in a cur- 
rent speech situation but is not present in it” This was never the case, not even 
once. A specific person was always meant. Thus, according to al-Iji, explaining 
‘he’—and similarly all of the four categories mentioned above—as metaphor 
was wrong-headed. 
— AMjjr's solution was to propose a new conceptual tool, that is, dlat al-wad‘ 
(tool of positing). The superiority of alat al-wad‘ was in emphasizing the 
thought process in mind. Looking at the thought process in mind at the time 
f wad, al-Iji noticed that one could define a class of individuals (álat al-wad* 
ümm) but then focus on individual members of that class and posit a vocable 
denote an individual member (mawdà' lahu khàss).?? This also meant the 


lbid. 101. 
Thid., 102. 
To approach it from a different angle, in the case of proper nouns or common nouns the 
reality that exists in the world matches with a definition in mind smoothly without any 
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introduction of a third category of wad‘ for the shakhsi vocables, that is; 
eral positing to specific meaning (al-wad' al- ämm [mawdiü lahu khàss or 
al-wad' al-àmm|mawda lahu khass). 

Thus, "he" was posited through, not for, a general (universal) concept (s; 
gle, male person who is mentioned but not present in a speech Situation) 
each individual under that class. It was this new conceptual tool that allow; 
one to use a general term to refer to a particular person. It was especially han, 
to have a tool like this, because one could not know every particular, i.e; eve 
“he” in the world, but with such a tool one acquired the ability to refer to then 
in language. This contribution of al-Iji became an important area of debate 23 


3 Wad' Leading to a Difference of Interpretation? 
The earlier scholars considered pronouns and particles to be universal and 
al-]ji and the later scholars took them as particular. Did this difference lead 
to major differences in interpretation and understanding of language/texts? 
This is not a subject covered by ‘im al-wad' treatises. Still, it is necessary to 
note that in the battle between the more religiously bent (theologians an 
others) and the philosophers, a good deal of the controversy revolved around 
the knowledge of particulars, which the former group deemed as the highest 
knowledge. If there was disagreement on the status of a very basic linguisti 
element such as “he,’ it is not hard to imagine how the meaning derived from 
it in several different linguistic situations, including the interpretation of texts, 
could be affected. 


34 Al-Risala al-‘adudiyya and Jämťs Commentary 

AL-Risdla al-'adudiyya (also known as al-Risdla al-wad'iyya) is a short work, le: 
than a folio long. As suggested by the discussion above, it is not a general in- 
troduction to wad‘, but rather a concise piece almost as brief as a reminder. 


problems. With the above mentioned four types of vocables the situation is differe: 
For example, when one says “I” that particular entity in reality is meant to correspond 
match a universal meaning in mind, that is, “the person who is doing the talking" In 
for a particular reality to match a universal idea one needs a tool (a thought proce 
gather all those particulars (talking people) under a category, that is, the category o 
son who is doing the talking" This tool is alat al-wad’ It is a conceptual tool, or tht 
process. I am indebted to Abdullah Yıldırım for clarifying this issue in our discussio 
Ozdemir, islam Düşüncesinde Dil ile Varlık, 87-96. Abdullah Yildnim, “Vaz 
Unküdwz-Zevahir/Ali Kuşçu (İnceleme, Değerlendirme)” (M.A. thesis 
Universitesi, 2007), 41. 

Weiss, “Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought,” 99. 
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32 
low is a comprehensible presentation of Jami's commentary on al-Iji’s trea- 
e. Although in the discussion below I refer to al-lji exclusively, it must be 
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ote. This concise and highly technical nature of the work indicates that there 


s already a well-established discourse on this subject, and that the terms 


f discussion were well-known by the parties involved. In fact, this must have 
en one of the reasons why commentaries were later written on it: without 
commentary, it would probably remain incomprehensible for readers save 
ose who were experts. 

- Ai achieved three critical things in this treatise: 


He defined his subject matter as a distinct field of science in the 
Aristotelian sense. One can see this from the organization of the trea- 
tise. He divided the treatise into three parts: introduction (muqaddima), 
classification (tagsim) and conclusion (khàtima). This structure followed 
the Aristotelian definition of science (any science must have three com- 
ponents: a subject matter, theorems, premises) and indicates that al-Iji 
conceived of this field as a linguistic science.?5 
As mentioned above, he introduced the concept of dlat al-wad‘ (tool of 
wad), which had not existed beforehand. 
In relation to that, he introduced the category of general positing-specific 
meaning (alat al-wad‘ al-àmm|mawdi lahu khass). This is the main rea- 
son why al-Iji was considered to be the dividing line between the ear- 
lier generation(s) of linguists (mutaqaddimün) and later generations 
(muta'akhkhirün). 

other major achievement of al-Iji, which he did not state as explicitly as the 


above three points but nevertheless emerges from his treatise, is that he distin- 
ished clearly between particles (harf) and nouns (ism). He distinguished the 
o by saying that if a vocable was independent (mustaqil) in terms of mean- 
ing, that is, it did not require another vocable (/word) to express a meaning), 
then it was a noun (ism), If it required another vocable to express a meaning, 
en it was a particle (harf).26 


Jämřs Commentary on/Explanation of al-ljts al-Risala al-'adudiyya 


Ibid., 57. In contrast, Abdullah Yıldırım thinks that Al-Iji did not establish ‘Ym al-vad‘ as 
a science, what he did was only founding the theory of wad‘ for particular cases (as op- 
posed to universal cases), and it fell on ‘Ali Qushji (d. 879/1474) to transform wad ‘into ‘ilm 
al-wad' and change the framework established by al-Iji in a substantial manner. Yildinm, 
“Vaz Ilmi ve Unküdu'z-Zevahir," 48-50. 

The independent vocables (words) are in fact in two categories: those that don't have time 
aspect in them, and those that have time aspect. Those with time aspect are verbs. 
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remembered that the explanation of al-Ij's points in fact comes from Jäm?s yonoun whose meaning is understood through rational evidence/inference 
commentary. Naturally, references given will be to Jami’s work. -garina al-‘aqliyya).*! 

In the introduction, Jami presents al-Iji’s premise that a vocable is some- The novel category of general vocable-particular meaning produced new is- 
times attached to a meaning as it is, or sometimes attached to a meaning by es in the exploration of word categories and meaning. Al-Iji dedicated the 
applying a rule that systematically produces vocables for certain meanings, nclusion of his treatise to the exploration of twelve such points, which he 
Then he proceeds to the elaboration of al-Iji’s specific problem, i.e. the general s warnings (tanbihat). Jami explains most of these in detail:3? 
positing-specific meaning pair. : . 1 How is karf different from the other three? In the case of pronouns, 

How can a general vocable refer to a particular meaning? According to Jami demonstrative pronouns, and relative pronouns, the words themselves are 
this is because a common quality is conceived among particulars that are sub- meaningful (the meaning of these words are found in the words themselves as 
sumed under a general class. Then, this vocable (that corresponds to/expresses opposed to particles, which need words other than themselves to express their 
that common quality) is used for one of those particulars in such a way that meaning). A further implication of this is that, since the meaning of pronouns 
from that vocable only one of those particulars (and none other) is under- personal pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, and relative pronouns) is inde- 
stood. Furthermore, that common quality does not invoke other particulars in pendent (of other words), they can function as subject or predicate. 
the same class. As such, the process of common quality invoking one particu- 2, How do personal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns differ from each 
lar member of class is Glat al-wad‘ It is not “meaning” (mawdi‘lahu)—because other? In the case of relative pronouns rational inference (al-ishdara al-‘aqliyya) 
meaning denotes an entire class.29 does not imply particularity (of meaning). Let us take the example of “the man 

If the vocable (wag) is universal and meaning is particular, that is, the case who came (is John)" In this example, neither “the man" nor “who” is particu- 
of the demonstrative pronoun (hādhä), the vocable (mawdü'hu) is particular lar, and therefore, using these two in conjunction cannot produce a particular 
(mushakhkhas) and does not accept commonness (là yugbal al-shirka). This meaning. What makes the meaning really particular in this case is evidence 
comes with a warning: vocables of this type cannot assume the sense of par- (context) based on reason (al-qarina al-'agliyya). 
ticularity outside of a context (qarina) because without context a particular For relative pronouns, particular meanings are produced by evidence based 
vocable (i.e. a pronoun) is equally distant to other possible particular mean- n reason. This is different for demonstrative pronouns, for which particular 
ings, making signification impossible.?? eanings come from sensory perception (al-qarina al-hissiyya). Without see- 

Inthe classification section, he classifies vocables in terms of their meanings. g that one points at a particular pencil, the statement "give me that pencil" 
The meanings of vocables are either universal or particular (mushakhkhas). If would be meaningless. It is also different from personal pronouns, because 
the meaning is universal, the vocable refexring to it can be either an essence — ese require interlocutionary evidence (al-garina al-khitabiyya): in any 
(dhat), which is called a general noun (ism al-jins); a happening (hadath), in eech situation the event of interlocution shows who the addresser is (I, we), 
which case it is masdar; or relationship (nisba) between the two (essence and e addressed (you) or the one being talked about (he, she, it).9* 
happening, i.e. a verb).3° 3, What is the difference between proper nouns and personal pronouns? 

If the meaning of a vocable is particular (mushakhkhas) then it can bei) is is an issue that requires clarification, because in usage both have a com- 
a proper noun, ii) a particle (karf) whose meaning is in another word, iif) à on point in referring to individuals. The difference is that with proper nouns 
pronoun whose meaning is understood through the context of interlocution ere is one wad‘ process and one particular individual to whom a mean- 
(al-garina al-khitabiyya), iv) a demonstrative pronoun whose meaning is g is attached; however, in the case of pronouns one wad‘ process attaches 
understood through sensory evidence (al-qarina al-hissiyya) or v) a relati 


27 As mentioned above, for example, adding the suffix -er for making active participles fr 
verbs. 

28 Jami, Sharh al.Jámt ‘ald al-Wad'iyya, Süleymaniye Library, M. Hilimi, F. Fehmi, 201, 
48a—55b, fol. 49b. 

29 Ibid. fols. 50a-b. 

30 lbid, fol 50a. 


Ibid, fol. 51a. 
Tbid., fol. 52b. 
Ibid, fol. 52b. 
Tid, fol. 52a-b. 
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a meaning to multiple individuals (i.e. mand muta‘addid: there are multiple In items 7 and 8 the discussion is based on the premise that certain vocables 
meanings).3> quire attachment to/inclusion of an extra element: 

4. How do particles (karf) differ from nouns and verbs in terms of their 7. The difference between particles (Aarf) and relative pronouns (ism al- 
ability to express a meaning? Particles signify a meaning, yet that meaning be- awsül) in terms of requiring an extra element. Both require an additional 
comes manifest only when the particle gets attached to another word. Nouns ement after them to express a meaning. In case of particles, the additional el- 
and verbs are different in this sense: they can express a meaning by themselves ment used after harfis where the meaning is formed. With relative pronouns, 
without the need to be used together with another word.36 e extra element has a meaning—a particular—however, that meaning is hid- 

5. This point concerns aspects of verbs and the functions they can/canno; en until the additional element that follows the relative pronoun discloses it.** 
assume in accordance with those aspects. Verbs have two main aspects: eg. 8. Similarly, verbs and particles have a common point in that the forma- 
sence (dhat)*" and happening (hadath). A third aspect of verbs is nisba, that on of meaning with these two requires an additional element. In the case of 
is, a relationship established between the essence and the happening. The two erbs, that is the essence (dhát) as mentioned above. Since both require that 
main aspects of verbs are used to explain why verbs can be the predicate but dditional element to express a meaning, they cannot serve as the subject in 
not the subject in a sentence. The reason given is that the “happening” aspect sentence.*? 
of verbs is independent (if there is no happening or motion, there is no doer), 9. Comparing the status of particles and verbs in terms of particularity/ 
therefore, it can serve as predicate. The essence aspect of verbs is dependent niversality and dependence/independence of their meanings and functions 
(on the happenings) and this prohibits verbs from serving as the subject. In ey assume in sentence in accordance with that status. Verbs are accepted to 
comparison with these two, particles have no independence (of meaning) ave universal meanings because action they express is universal. The mean- 
so they can be neither predicate nor subject. The two aspects of verbs also ‘ing that pertains to an action is also independent, it exists independent of 
help explain the difference between verbs and words derived from root letters ything else. The essence part (dhat) of verbs is particular’? and it is also de- 
(mushtaqq): in verbs, happening (hadath) precedes essence (dhát); in derived endent on the action. It cannot exist without the action. One qualifies verb 
words, essence precedes happening.95 universal by looking at the happening part, i.e. the part that is universal. 

6. The difference between common nouns (ism al-jins), referring to a class ince the happening part of verbs is universal, they can act as the predicate. 
of unspecified members, and 'alam al-jins, a special category of nouns in which ince the essence part (of verbs) (dháf) is particular and dependent, a verb 
a distinguishing characteristic is primary in usage. For example, the use of the annot function as the subject. The Aarf, on the other hand, is entirely particu- 
common noun "animal" may mean any member of that group. However, when — lar and has no independence whatsoever. Therefore, karf can serve as neither 
one says usäma (predator) only those animals that hunt their prey come to ubject nor predicate.“ 
mind, since that is their distinguishing characteristic.?? Another significant dif- 10. Further controversy about particularity or universality of the third per- 
ference between the two is that the process of wad‘ does not ascribe a sense of on personal pronoun: if it refers to a particular, say, “John,” then it is accept- 
definiteness to common nouns, and therefore they take the particle “al-” before d without controversy as particular. Yet, if its reference is to a universal, e.g. 
them to become definite. Alam al-jins have an inherent sense of definiteness. umanity, then some say the personal pronoun is universal and others say it 
particular.45 
n. Particle-like nouns such as dhii (possessor) and fawq (above): The simi- 
larity stems from the fact that these, like particles, must be followed by nouns. 
e meanings of these are universal, yet in terms of usage they can be used 


35 Ibid, fols. 52a, 53b. 

36 Ibid. fol. 53b. 

37 One expects to see “doer” as one of the two aspects of verbs (dhát), yet, it is more than 
that: it can be doer (active participle), done (passive participle), the place where so 
thing is done (noun of place), etc., that is, the part of the verb that corresponds to 
non-action side of it. : 

38 Ibid, fol. sgab. 

39 The word has acquired the meaning of "lion." 

40 Jami, Sharh al-Jàmi ‘ala al-Wad tyya, fol. 53a. 


Ibid., fols. 53a, 54b. 

Ibid., fols. 54a—b. 

Tn fact, the essence is universal but the ascription of it to the happening is particular. 
Jami, Sharh alJami ‘ala al-Wad'iyya, fol. 54a. 

Ibid., fol. 54a. 
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only as particulars because they are always used in genitive constructions 
(idáfa)—and genitive constructions always express particular meanings. The 
fact that their usage requires them to express particular meanings does not 
itself make them particular, because in the original wag“ process they are as- 
cribed to a universal meaning.^9 

12. Occasional employment of a vocable with universal meaning in place 
of a particular meaning. An example would be when one says “(the) possessor 
of knowledge came" (jà'a dhü ilm). When vocables differ in universality or 
particularity, or are used in place of one another, one needs to examine the 
original wad‘ process in order to judge the universality or particularity of that 


vocable.^7 


4 Jami in the Ottoman Linguistic Tradition and the Authorship Issue 


There are around thirty copies that constitute the reproduction history of the 
Sharh al-Jamt 'alà al-Wad'tyya.*9 Except for one (MS Süleymaniye Library, 
Kasidecizade 558), all of these copies are in collections (majmü'a). These col- 
lections are sometimes specifically dedicated to the subject of wad‘, sometimes 
on language, and occasionally contain works on logic. The earliest copy is ina 
majmi'a on wad‘ from the mid-sixteenth century.^? Jami’s treatise is undated, 
but the last treatise in the collection (the commentary of ‘Ali Qushji on al-Ijrs 
treatise) is dated 959/1551-52. Two other treatises in the collection are dated 
960/1552 and 970/1563, respectively. The first dated instance of Jami's treatise 
is therefore from the third quarter of the sixteenth century, almost sixty years 
after Jàmi's death. Thus, it is possible to think that if Jami really is the author of 
this work, it took around sixty years for it to become visible. Of course, some 


of the undated manuscripts may have been produced before this particular - 
collection.5? A chronological assessment of the collections that contain Jamis . 


work shows that the majority of them were produced in the period between 


46 Ibid. fols. 54a, 55b. 
47 lbid, fol. 55b. 


48 was able to find these in Süleymaniye Library, Istanbul. In contrast, al-Beruni Oriental 
Institute, Tashkent, has only one copy of the work. Apparently, there is also a NA 
Cairo: Jami, Sharh al-Risála al-‘adudiyya ft al-wad', Wizarat al-Awqaf al-Maktabat al- 


Markaziyya li al-Makhtutat al-Islamiyya, 1256, fols. 125-28, which is significant for its rela 
tively early date, 960/1552. 
49 Jami, Sharh al-Wad'iyya al-‘adudiyya, MS Süleymaniye Library, Laleli, 3021, fols. 742-83 E 
5o For example, the paper and hand in MS Süleymaniye, İbrahim Efendi, 873 suggests that: 
is another sixteenth century collection bringing together treatises on language and poe! 
but it is not possible to tell exactly whether it was produced before the above collecti: 
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640 and 1718. One can date fifteen copies to this period, in which the longest 
ime gap between two copies is a sixteen-year period. 

The fact that the treatise is found in collections of wad‘ or language-related 
works by several prominent authors clearly shows that this treatise was re- 
ded as a respectable work in the field. Two noteworthy examples would 
MS Süleymaniye Library, Laleli 3021 and MS Atif Efendi Library, 2420. 
e first of these collections, Laleli 3021, contains seven treatises on wad all 
distinguished figures of the field such as al-Iji himself, al-Jurjani, ‘Ala al- 
n al-Samarqandi, Jami and ‘Ali Qushji (two treatises), MS Atif Efendi, 2420 
contains twelve treatises on wad‘*! This compilation has two points of em- 
hasis: the wad‘ treatise of ‘Ali Qushji and commentaries on it, and several 
works of al-Jurjani on wad‘ and language. Based on compilations like these, 
itis possible to propose that the compilers of such works, or their commission- 
ers, knew what they were doing in selecting what to include in their compila- 
tions, thought that the treatise in question belonged to Jami, and accepted it as 
important work in the field. 

Apparently, Jami’s treatise was a popular work. If the relatively large num- 
er of copies indicates a wide reception, the presence of extensive marginal 
notes on some of the copies suggests that the text was also studied.5? 

At this point it is necessary to state that Jami's authorship of the work has 
ot been unquestioned. The source of the controversy is the fact that the 
ork does not appear in any of three lists of works of Jami prepared by indi- 
viduals who knew Jami personally. These lists are those of ‘Abd al-Ghafür Lari 
(44 works), who was Jàmi's student and who became a famous scholar himself 
ith expertise in language studies; the list of ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ Bakharzi (39 works), 
e author of Maqāmāt-i Jami, the most extensive work on Jami's life the first 
draft of which Jami saw; and the list(s) of ‘Alishir Nawa’i (18 works in Nas@’im 
I-mahabba and 32 works in Khamsat al-mutahayyirin), Jami’s close friend 
d intellectual and literary companion.*? All of these individuals were in the 
lose circle of Jami and none of them mention a treatise dedicated to wad‘ 


Jami, Sharh al-Wad'iyya al-‘adudiyya, Süleymaniye Library, Ibrahim Efendi, 873, fols. 
18a—23a. 

Jami, Sharh Risála al-wad li al-‘adud, Atıf Efendi Library, 2420, fols. 135-41. 

For example, Jami, Sharh al-Risala al-wad tyya, Süleymaniye Library, Çelebi Abdullah, 388, 
fols. 7-32, and Sharh Risala al-wad', Süleymaniye Library, Carullah, 1875, fols. 151b-158a. 
Still, I have not been able to find further commentaries based on Jami’s work. 

In the following century Sam Mirza also produced one of the most extensive list of works 
of Jami, 44 works, in Tuhfa-yi Sami, however, his knowledge of Jami cannot be compared 
to that of the above three individuals. 
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Therefore, the author of one of the most recent dissertations on the works of 
Jami, Kadir Turgut, claims that Jami is not the author of this work.5* : 
How trustworthy is the tradition when it comes to this authorship problem? 
The compilers or copyists were not always absolutely uncompromising with 
the quality of the final product, which takes us to the second problematic issue 
pertaining to the treatise. In the sixth warning of the treatise, the title of a work 
is mentioned which reads as al-Fawčid al-diyá'iyya in some manuscripts and 
al-Fawa@id al-ghiyathiyya in others.5 Since the subject matter where the title 
is mentioned (ism al-jins, ‘alam al-jins) can be located in the original text of 
al-Fawü'id al-ghtyathiyya and cannot be readily matched with a section in al- 
Fawaid al-diyá'iyya, one can assume that in the autograph of the treatise the 
title must have actually been al-Faw@’d al-ghiyathiyya.* It seems as though 
not all who engaged with this treatise had the expertise and competency to 
recognize and correct this mistake. Could they have even misidentified the au- 
thor? There is another instance of a misattribution of authorship in this field, 
albeit from a much later period: a work with the title of al-Hashiya aLjadida 
‘ala Sharh al-Wad'iyya by a certain Sayyid Hafiz al-Sirozi was attributed to ‘Ali 
Qushji.5' The same might have happened for this treatise, too. 1 
But, in the end, how important is the authorship issue? The existence of all 
the aforementioned collections and copies of the treatise in them show that, 
at least in the Ottoman linguistic tradition, Jami was seen as the author of a 
wad treatise. 
Even if there is not an unrefutable claim to be made that Jami was the au- 
thor of this work at this stage, one cannot help but remember the Molla Malihi 
anecdote mentioned by Tagkóprülüzade in his al-Shaqa@’iq al-nu'māniyya. 
Molla Malihi, an ex-scholar-cum-heavy drinker who eventually preferred the 58 


59 

54 Iam indebted to Dr. Turgut for drawing my attention to this point. He supports this idea 
by the fact that the work is mentioned neither in any of the lists of Jami's works nor in 
collections of Jami’s works (Kulliyat-i Jami). Kadir Turgut, ‘Abdurrahman Cami, Hayati, 
Eserleri ve Eserlerinin Türk Edebiyatma Etkisi" (PhD diss, istanbul Universitesi, 2013), 
54-56, tables on pp. 28-30. Ozdemir does not question Jami's authorship of this risála. 
Ozdemir, Dil ve Varlık, 205. He uses Sharh al-Risála al-wad'iyya, Nuruosmaniye, 4511. 

55 Jami, M. Hilmi, F. Fehmi, 201, fol. 53a, reads al-Fawa'id al-Ghiyáthiyya. Jami, Sharh Mulla 
Jami (Sharh Wad‘yya al-'adudiyya], Süleymaniye Library, Hamidiye 1449 has al-Fawa' 
al-diy@iyya, fols. 232a~236a, fol. 235a. 

56 Iam indebted to Maruf Toprak for drawing my attention to this point and locating the 
issue in question in al-Fawd'id al-ghiyathiyya. Tagkóprülüzade, Sharh al-Fawdid 
ghtyathiyya min ‘ilmay al-ma‘Gni wa-al-bayán, Dar Saadat [Istanbul]: Dar al-Tiba‘a 
‘Amira, [13127], 55-57; p. 3 for attribution to ‘Adud al-Din al-fji. 

57 Özdemir, islam Düşüncesinde Dil ve Varlık, 208. I was able to locate four copies of this wo 
all dating from the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 


44 
If the Sharh al-Jami ‘ala al-Wad'iyya attributed to Jami was a popular work 
about ‘im al-wad', his al-Fawa'id al-diyá'iyya, rich in references to wag‘, far 
surpassed it in popularity. Jami finished a/-Fawa'id al-diya'iyya in 897/1492, 
and it was one of his late works written for his son Diya’ al-Din Yüsuf months 
before his death.5? It turned into a standard textbook in Central Asia, South 
Asia, and the Ottoman madrasa system.9? In terms of Arabic grammar (nahw) 
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way to the winehouse over the path to knowledge, was Jami's classmate when 
he was in Central Asia for study. Years later, Jami sent a work to his old friend. 
When the messenger found Molla Malihi in a winehouse and wanted to hand 
over Jàmr's gift, he refused, crying and telling the messenger to keep the work 
nce he was not worthy of a such gift.5* 

Unfortunately, Tagkóprülüzade does not supply any information about 
the title of the work, when this incident took place, and what happened 
to this treatise. What is significant for us is that no sources about Jàmi 
mention this anecdote. Could it be that this treatise that Jami sent to his 
friend in the Ottoman lands was in fact the wad‘treatise under discussion here, 
and it made its first appearance at some point in the sixteenth century? Of 
course, it could be a copy of another work of Jami. Still, there are periods in 
Jami’s life when he would not have been monitored by the authors of the afore- 
mentioned main sources about him—such as his Samarqand years, in prob- 
ably the latter half of the 1430s, and his pilgrimage between 1472 and 1474—but 
this possibility remains largely speculative. 


AL-Fawá'id al-diya'iyya 


Tagkóprülüzade, al-Shagá'iq al-nu'mániyya fi 'ulamà' dawla al-'uthmaniyya, ed. Ahmed 


Subhi Furat (Istanbul: istanbul Üniversitesi Edebiyat Fakiiltesi, 1985), 217-18. 

Jami, al-Fawà'id al-diyá'tyya, al-Beruni Oriental Institute, 8862 (autograph). Oral madrasa 
culture in present day Turkey has preserved the following anecdote about al-Fawaid al- 
diya'iyya's composition: One day Diya’ al-Din Yüsuf, Jami's third son who was approxi- 
mately fourteen years old then, returned home from his studies in the madrasa with his 
Arabic notes in his hand. At home he showed his notes to his father who found a mistake 
in them. Jami told his son that there was a mistake and Diya’ al-Din conveyed this to his 
teacher in the madrasa. His teacher insisted that he was right and said that Jami did not 
understand this issue. When Diya’ al-Din told Jami his teacher's response Jami took up the 
challenge by saying “let me show what I understand from this issue” and he came up with 
al-Fawa'id al-diyã’iyya. I am indebted to Dr. Volkan Stodolsky for sharing this anecdote 
and his knowledge of the field of Arabic instruction in the madrasas with me. 

In the instruction of Arabic two main tendencies emerged in madrasas. The Arabic world 
(especially Syria and Egypt) preferred the aLA/fiyya of Ibn Malik (d. 672/1274) whereas 
the Ottoman and the Eastern Islamic world preferred al-K@fiya of Ibn al-Hajib. For how 
it was used in the Ottoman madrasa system see iclal Arslan, ‘Abdurrahman el-Cami ve 
el-Fevaidii’z-Ziyaiyye Adh Eseri” (PhD diss., Dokuz Eylül University, 2008), 30-32. 
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instruction, it marked the final stage in one's studies. As far as we know, the 
standard practice was to study it until the section of mangübát.9! : 

More specifically, al-Fawa'id al-diya'iyya is an extensive commentary on Ibn 
al- Hajib’s grammar book al-Kafiya, which is deemed difficult to use because 
of its extreme conciseness. There are several occasions where Jàmi directs the 
reader as to how to understand al-Káfiya.9? Although written as a commen- - 
tary on al-Kafiya, al-Fawa'id al-diy@iyya eventually acquired the status of 
reference work in and of itself with a corpus of commentaries dedicated to 
it, the most well-known being those of ‘Abd al-Ghafür Lari and ‘Abd al-Hakim - 
al-Siyalkuti. 

Jami starts his discussion by examining the etymology of the word kalam. 
Kalam comes from the infinitives (masdar) al-kalimatu and al-kalmu. AL-kalmu 
means to injure, and likewise words and speech (kalima, kalam) leave injuries 
on souls.®3 After the initial discussion of kalima, Jami introduces the conceptu- 
al tool of wad‘, which he uses throughout al-Fawa'id al-diy@iyya. According to 
Jami, wad' is ascribing (¢a‘yin) one thing to another thing such that whenever 
one is said and comprehended (idrák), the other one comes to mind. However, 
wad' is to be distinguished from meaning: it is not simply meaning, but niore 
precisely the process of the ascription of meaning.® The section on wad‘ in 
al-Faw@id al-diya'iyya is quite short—just a few lines—but the concept is 
foundational to Jàmi's linguistic thought as attested by numerous references 
to it throughout the work. 

For example, the relationship between wad‘ and dalálat (signification) is 
another foundational issue Jami dwells upon at the beginning. Wag“ requires 
dalálat because dalalat is a state in which when one thing is known, the other - 
thing is (necessarily) known. However, dalalat does not require wad‘ A rela- 
tively detailed discussion of the concept of "starting" (ibtida") and the related 
particle min comes also at the beginning of the work. The positing of verbs 
(tense, the perfect tense, exclamatory verbs, verbs of praise, etc.) is another 
subject that draws attention. Similarly, there is a special focus on wad‘ when 
personal pronouns are at stake. There is a multitude of examples. It is neces- 


" G - ci B aid. demonstrative pronouns, p. 302; adverbs, PP- 349, 344, 345; proper nouns, pp. 351, 352; aC- 
sary to undertake a systematic study of the role of ilm al-wad' in al-Fawà Mon cep Ra H PARTE At paul. akin, n eh 
For example, see Jami, el-Fevdidii’z-Ziydiyye, 26, where he explains why raf‘ is used for 
subject, and nasb for object in a sentence. 
İsmail Durmuş, “isferayini isamiiddin,’ rpvza. Allegedly, because of his refutations a con- 
flict emerged between him and Lari. In the sources about Jami Lari is the better-known 
student and Isfara'ini is unheard of. This is probably indicative of a censorship on him 
since from a scholarly point of view his fame and influence was no less than that of Lars, 
if not more. 
Mollazáda al-Kurdi, Ta'lia ‘ala al-Fawđ’id al-diyã'iyya li al-Jami, Süleymaniye Library, Esad 
Efendi 3090, fols. 76-77. Al-Kurdi’s statement that he wrote this treatise for the benefit of 


diy@iyya, which could also clarify how Jàmi's opinions on ‘itm al-wad‘ were 
iculated in the linguistic tradition. 

Why did al-Faw@id al-diya'tyya turn into a popular textbook? One impor- 
t reason is Jami's preference for casual explanations of the rules of lan- 
age, rather than simply conveying them as rules for memorization.® In this 
y, the logical character of the language is emphasized. Additionally, one can- 
t help but wonder whether this approach was enhanced by the theoretical/ 
philosophical foundations of the work, that is, ilm al-wad". 

— Where does Jami stand in the wad‘ tradition? To answer that question, a 
systematic reading of the earlier material preceding Jamui's work and the later 
works that derived from it must be undertaken. In terms of earlier material, 
one needs to start with al-Iji, who wrote the first work on wad‘ and then pro- 
ceed to al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413) and ‘Ali Qushji who again wrote on the same 
subject. All of these individuals were significant figures for Jami’s scholarly 
training as well. In fifteenth-century Central Asia, it was impossible to engage 
in theological discussions without referring to al-lji’s a-Mawaqif, and Jami 
must have been involved in those discussions, especially in Samarqand. Jurjāni 
was one of Jamr's intellectual forefathers in the preceding generation, and he 
= occasionally had debates with ‘Ali Qushji. 

As for the later commentaries, a/-Fawa'id al-diyaiyya prompted an al- 
‘most immediate reaction, and two students of Jami, ‘Isam al-Din al-Isfara’ini 
(d. 944/1537) and ‘Abd al-Ghafür Lari (d. 912/1506) wrote commentaries on it. 
In his commentary, ‘Isam al-Din al-Isfarayni raised several objections to his 
teacher, and also to Lari.6” Whether these objections were in any way perti- 
nent to "im al-wad is yet to be determined, but one can infer that ‘im al-wad‘ 
— remained a significant issue for al-Isfarayni from the fact that he later wrote a 
treatise on it. A seventeenth-century commentator of al-Fawa’id al-diya'iyya, 
ollazada al-Kurdi (d. 1660), dedicated his short treatise to problematic issues 


-— he found in it and opened his discussion by claiming that Jami’s definition of 
wad‘ was flawed.99 


61 Arslan, ‘Abdurrahman el-Cami,” 24. ] : 

62 Jami, (El-Fevaidirz-Ziyüiyye) Molla Cami Tercümesi, trans. Ercan Elbinsoy (istanbul: Yasi 
Yaymevi, 2005), 24. (Hereafter Jami, el-Fevaidü'z-Ziyaiyye) 

63 Jami, el-Feváidii'z-Ziyáiyye, 2; angels, genies, and God also have kalima on p. 3. 

64 Jami, el-Fevaidü'z-Ziyaiyye, 5. i 

65 For dalālat and wad Jami, el-Fevaidi’s-Ziyatyye, 8; concept of starting and min, p. 14; ver 
and wad’, PP. 19, 317, 428, 430, 470, 471, 480, 481, 490; personal pronouns and wad‘, pp. 28! 
ago, 291, 348. For wad‘ in the context of definite nouns, p. 232; adjectives, pp. 254 272) 
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5 The Reception of al-Fawa'id al-diy@iyya Í - The date of the manuscript is 1081/1670. What is intriguing in this chro- 
ogram is the phrase ikhwdan-i safa’ and its implications for the intellectual 
nvironment. This is surely not the well-known Ikhwan al-safa’ of the tenth- 
ntury Abbasid times. One can trace this term in the correspondence of cer- 
in fifteenth-century intellectuals and scholars, and the occurrences of the 
rm lead one to think that we are dealing with a certain network of individu- 
who crossed disciplines intellectually and spiritually, and attempted a new 
classification or synthesis of knowledge.” If the person who wrote the above 
chronogram used this term deliberately, then this may situate al-Fawdid al- 
diy@iyya in a particular intellectual environment in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury that deserves further research. 


As mentioned above, there are quite a few copies of Sharh al-Jami ‘ala al. 
Wad'tyya, and it is plausible to claim that it was read and commented on for 
scholarly purposes, as indicated by the presence of marginal notes on the ex. 
tant copies of the treatise. With al-Fawá'id al-diy@iyya it is a different situatio 
The popularity of the text was such that it gained a social and occasionally 
personal significance, unexpected from a grammar text. 

In the Ottoman lands it became a tradition to go on jarr (cerre çikmak) 
when one finished Molla Jami, an expression that became synonymous with 
al-Faw@id al-diy@iyya.© This was the practice of advanced students visiting 
villages during the month of Ramadan and managing religious life there in 
return for material support from villagers. Students of Arabic were exposed 
to this text at the end of their study of grammar, suggesting that the study of 
this text corresponded to a certain stage of their life, possibly the late teens 
or early twenties. Yhe following anecdote illustrates how the work could act 
as a time marker in one's personal life, as well as its cultural pervasiveness. A 
certain scholar postponed marriage to his later ages, then eventually chariged 
his mind after many years and got married to an attractive, younger lady at an 
advanced age. Past his prime, one day in the middle of conversation between 
the husband and wife, he looked at his wife with a trace of regret in his face and 
he said: Honey! I should have met you when I studied Molla Cami!” 

A chronogram at the end of a certain commentary of al-Fawü'id al-diya'tyya 
manuscript is also indicative: 


Reproduction History 


As aforementioned, the first dated manifestation of Sharh al-Jami ‘ala al- 
wad'iyya appears several decades after Jami’s death. In contrast, al-Fawa'id 
a-diy@iyya caused immediate interest, and even in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century, several copies were made (nine). In the following century, 
twenty-three copies were produced, more than half (fourteen) dating from the 
second half of the century. The seventeenth century saw the peak: sixty cop- 
es were made, almost half of them (twenty-nine) dating from the period of 
1650-1680. 

The reasons for this surge are not immediately apparent. 1648-1687 was the 
_teign of Mehmed rv (the Hunter) and he was not known for a particular inter- 
est in scholarly issues. However, at this time the Qadizadelis, a religiously con- 
ervative movement, dominated the Ottoman political and religious scene, and 
we can plausibly connect this jump in the number of copies produced with the 
influence of the Qadizadelis. The eighteenth century was the century in which 
_ the fewest copies were made (fifteen). Nevertheless, about half of these copies 
seven) coincide with the reign of Ahmed 111 (r. ms/1703-1143/1730) who was 
known for his interest in learning. He always kept a fixed group of scholars 
around him for scholarly discussion. His reign also witnessed the introduction 
f print into the Ottoman Empire, and translations to and from French. 


You have not seen a commentary composed like Tsmat 
One that solves every difficulty of Molla Jami like ‘Isam 
Once God made its copying possible 

The “Brethren of Purity” said its date (as) Ismat” 


knowledgable ones and students in their study and in class gives us a glimpse of lively 
engagement with al-Fawá'id al-diy@iyya that went on in the seventeenth century, fol. 76b. 

69 The common name for Jami in the Ottoman context was Molla Jami. In the madrasa cit- 
cles the name referred to not only the historical person but also to al-Fawd’id al-diyatyya. 
Thus, when one talks about "studying Molla Jam" the text in question is al-Fawà'id à 
diy@iyya. In fact, this is still the case in the madrasa circles of present day Turkey. 

70  Alanguage intensive standard madrasa training could easily take thirteen years accordin, 
to a 19th century source. Arslan, “Abdurrahman el-Cami,” 26. I am indebted to Mahmut 
Kaya for sharing this anecdote. - 

71 Görmedin smet gibi tedvin olunmuş hagiye/Ki ide Molla Camrnin her müskilin hal çün 
‘Isém|idicek Mevla müyesser bunun istinsahim/Dedi Ihvana Safa tarihin Ismet tamamı- 


According to a note following the poem, the chronogram gives 1081/1670 as the date. Jami, 
ALFawaid al-diy@iyya, Süleymaniye Library, Ragıp Paga, 1310, fol. 201b. 

İlker Evrim Binbas, “Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi (ca. 7705-858/ca. 13705-1454): Prophecy, 
Politics, and Historiography in Late Medieval Islamic History" (PhD diss. University of 
Chicago, 2009), 80-82, 91, 99-106. İhsan Fazhoglu, “İlk Dönem Osmanlı İlim ve Kültür 
Hayatında Íhvánu's-safa ve Abdurrahman Bistami,” Divan 2 (1996): 229-40, 239-40. 
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A high number of copies were also produced in the nineteenth century 
(forty-two). Almost half of them (twenty) were printed, the earliest datin 
from 1257/1841 and the latest from 1308/1890. Among the printed copies, tw. 
print houses are of note. The first one was Bosnalı Hacı Muharrem Printi 
House, which printed al-Fawa'id al-diya'iyya five times between 1863 and 187 
The other one was the royal press, that is, Matba‘a-yi Amira, which print 
the work seven times from 1855 until 1890. Why the state printing press would 
be interested in printing this work is a question that also requires further re- 
search. Unfortunately, I do not have any data concerning the number of copies - 
printed with each edition. 

Among approximately 250 manuscripts on which I undertook catalogue re- 
search, only one manuscript was copied in Egypt in 930/1523-4.° At this point, 
without a survey of the catalogues of manuscript libraries in the Arab world, 
it is too early to make a definitive statement on the work's reception in the 
Arab world, but my initial impression suggests that it was not as popular as it 
was in the Ottoman core lands."* The presence of many manuscript copies of 
the text in various collections and several printed editions published from the 
nineteenth century onward also attests to the extreme popularity of the work 


the existence of such an engagement. From a linguistic point of view, Jami 
was familiar with issues such as meaning, linguistic process(es) in the mind, 
and their relationship to the external world. The ontological implications of 
ami’s linguistic thought themselves constitute an area of further research, a 
; posal supported by the fact that Jami wrote a significant amount on exis- 
tence (wujüd). A systematic assessment of the Sharh al-Jami ‘ala al-Wad'iyya 
and al-Fawa'id al-diy@iyya, together with his writings on existence, will add 
significantly to our understanding of Jami’s thought as well as its historical and 
intellectual context. 
From a historical point of view, it is clear that Jami was seen as the author 
of a well-known contribution in the field of wad‘ This seems to be particular 
= tothe Ottoman context, which hints at differing receptions of Jami in different 
— cultural and scholarly contexts. Finally, the example of al-Fawa’id al-diy@iyya 
- — shows that when a work acquired high enough acclaim, its influence could ex- 
tend well beyond the borders of the field for which it was originally intended, 
becoming part of a larger cultural world. 
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959/1551-52 
1050/1640-41 
1067/1656-57 


1083/1672-73 
1083/1672-73 
1085/1674 
1085/1674-75 
1676 
1089/1678-79 
1097/1685-86 
1099/1687-88 
1101/1689-90 
1110/1698-99 
1704 
1130/1717-18 
1131/1718-19 
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Süleymaniye, Halet Efendi ve Eki, 523 
Kastamonu Yek. KHK 2483 

Elmalı Halk, 2834 

Süleymaniye, Kasidecizade, 719 


1170/1756-57 
1195/1780 
1788 
1277/1860-61 


Manuscripts that cannot be dated exactly 


ami's Statement on the Authorship of the Anis 
1L tàlibin 


Alexey Khismatulin 


Süleymaniye, Reşid Efendi, 581 
Süleymaniye, Darülmesnevi, 479 


Süleymaniye, Süleymaniye, 910 


Post Saçaklızade 
(d. 1145/1732) 
Post Saçaklızade 
(d. 1145/1732) 
11737/1759?, 
1223?/1808? 


To Marijan Molé (1924-1963) 


There is a unique case in Persian hagiographical literature when, after the 


_ death of the founder of the Naqshbandiyya Sufi order Bah@ al-Din Naqshband 
791/1389, four different hagiographic works were dedicated to him and com- 
piled one after another. Two of them have the same title—the Anis al-talibin 
wa ‘uddat al-salikin, but represent quite distinct compilations known among 
specialists as the shorter and the longer versions of the Anis (henceforth Anis-1 
and Anis-2 respectively). While comprising the most significant accounts of 
Bah@ al-Din Naqshband, they differ not only in their extent but also in their 
ontent, dates of compilation, and, more importantly, in authorship. Another 
two—the Risala-yi Baha’iyya by Abü'l-Qasim b. Mas'üd and the Maqamat of 
Baha al-Din Naqshband by Abi’l-Muhsin Muhammad Baqir, compiled later, 
e also considered to be separate hagiographies of Naqshband. 

The most important problem that has been raised in relation to these hagi- 

ographies concerns the authorship of both versions of the Anis: Anis-1 appears 

be anonymous, while Anis-2 is attributed to a certain Salah b. Mubarak 
-Bukhari—a figure absolutely unknown in the famous Naqshbandi hagiogra- 

hies, This problem has been discussed by specialists involved in Naqshbandi 

tudies for more than half a century. It was the late prominent Slovenian and 

olish scholar, Marijan Molé, who first addressed this problem in his paper 

ublished in 1959.1 From then on, the issue was examined by several scholars, 


arjan Molé, "Autour du Daré Mansour: lapprentissage mystique de Baha’ al-Din 
laqshband; Revue des Études Islamiques 27 (1959), cahier 1: 35-66. About him: Gianroberto 
carcia, "Ricordo di Marijan Molé,” Annali dell'Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli 13 
963): 319-25; Alexey Khismatulin and Samra Azarnouche, “The Destiny of a Genius Scholar: 
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